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SOCIAL SECURITY ACT. 


A matter which is arousing a great 
deal of interest among nurserymen all 
over the country at the present time is 
the classification which will be made 
of nursery labor by the federal social 
security board for the purpose of ad- 
ministration of the social security act 
which was adopted at the last session 
of Congress. In the provision of that 
act pay rolls covering agricultural labor 
are exempted from the payment of the 
pay roll tax. The question now, of 
course, is as to whether nursery labor 
in its various branches will be classed 
as agricultural labor by the board. 

The newly appointed Washington 
contact committee of the American 
Association of Nurserymen, of which 
Past President Lester C. Lovett, Little 
Silver, N. J., is chairman, with Clar- 
ence Siebenthaler, Dayton, O., and 
Owen G. Wood, Bristol, Va., as the 
other members, is watching this mat- 
ter closely, and as soon as the officers 
of the federal social security board 
are well enough organized to handle 
applications for rulings, an application 
for a ruling on nursery labor will be 
made to the board. 

Mr. Lovett has already made sev- 
eral calls at the offices of the board 
and has had several conferences in re- 
gard to the classification of nursery 
labor. He has been told that, of course, 
no one can predict just what the atti- 
tude of the board will be toward this 
matter, but did get the impression that 
the fact that nursery field and ware- 
house labor had been classified as agri- 
cultural under the N. R. A. and the 
A. A. A., when the matter was brought 
up by the nurserymen’s national plan- 
ning committee, would undoubtedly 
have considerable bearing on the atti- 


tude of the board. 
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TREE RINGS GAUGE 
DROUGHT. 


The drought this year appears to 
be the longest that is recorded in the 
tree rings of the past two centuries 
and there is no way of predicting 
when it will end, although there are 
indications of heavier rainfall within 
a few years, Dr. Isaiah Bowman, 
chairman of the National Research 
Council and president-elect of Johns 
Hopkins University, told the Amer- 
ican Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science. 

In reviewing the causes of the 
drought conditions of the west, Dr. 
Bowman stated four questions. They 
were: (1) How long will the drought 
last? (2) Was the west ever as dry 
as it is now and will equally severe 
drought conditions return soon? (3) 
Is there a general tendency toward a 
permanently dryer climate? (4) Has 
our western land been permanently 
disabled, and what measures can be 
taken to offset the bad effects of the 
drought? 

Because there is “no apparent con- 
formity to any law of succession in 
rainfall variations’ among _ other 
things, there is no way of predicting 
the end of the drought, said Dr. Bow- 
man. “One can safely predict for our 
dry west a rainfall heavier than that 
of the present. One can also be rea- 
sonably sure that its return is near, 
a matter of a few years at most, for 
the longer a drought lasts the surer 
we are (from past records of dura- 
tion) that it will soon end. The less 
extreme rainfall departures are local, 
and that means locally different. The 
more extreme departures affect wider 
territory and the most extreme af- 
fect most of the west and the Great 
Plains. It is the last-named types 
that we have been experiencing.” 

Is the climate getting dryer? Al- 
though the tree rings present evi- 
dence that this is one of the record 
droughts of recent times, the rings 
tell nothing of the proportional 
amounts of rainfall, Dr. Bowman 
said. “We have no specific evidence 
that protracted droughts are now 
more frequent or severe than they 
were a century or two centuries 
ago,” he explained. “One may safely 
predict a wetter future period than 
we have had for the last five years. 
In any event, we cannot hurry the 
seasons. A closer spacing of rain 
gauges is possible and further analysis 
of tree rings based on contemporane- 
ous studies of tree growths in rela- 
tion to local factors.” 


It is further probable that the great 
western plains will recover from the 
present drought, Dr. Bowman pre- 
dicted. It is safe to say that the 
period between 1852 and 1918 was 
at no time so dry as the late 1840's 
and the years since 1918. 

The immediate problem of the 
semiarid western part of the Great 
Plains is not only where to plant more 
trees and shrubs, waiting twenty to 
thirty years for results, but also, and 
more urgently, to work out a land 
use for the grasslands of the vast 
region west of the proposed shelter- 
belt and to start operating the plan 
now. It is said that Kansas is the only 
state in the Union that contains more 
trees now than it did before it was 
settled. And even here man’s be- 
nevolence and wisdom are limited to 
the eastern two-thirds of the state. 


RAFFIA. 


Rafha, indispensable to nursery- 
men of this and other countries, is a 
native product of Madagascar, the 
fiber of a palm which grows there 
without cultivation or attention of 
any kind. The supply is said to be 
virtually inexhaustible, being limited 
only by the scarcity of labor. 

In 1906 Madagascar exported 
4,600 tons, while in 1933 the ex- 
ports totaled 6,000 tons. France, of 
which Madagascar is a colony, re- 
ceives the greatest proportion and in 
turn exports the fiber to all parts of 
the world. However, Madagascar it- 
self sends consignments abroad di- 
rect. In 1932, while France received 
3,700 tons, Madagascar exported 193 
to England, 524 to Germany, 392 to 
Italy, 25 to Belgium, 9 to Holland, 
16 to Sweden, 43 to Austria and 98 
to the United States. 

The growth of the palm tree from 
which rafha is obtained is rapid, but 
its life is short. In about the twen- 
tieth year of the life of the tree 
one or several flowering branches 
are produced from the terminal. 





These branches attain a _ length 
as great as five to six yards 
and weigh sometimes over 400 


pounds each. The fiber is obtained 
by gathering the young leaves be- 
fore the segments unroll and is none 
other than the epidermis from the 
front of these segments. The older 
and stronger the trees, the longer 
the leaves; consequently the fiber is 
more valuable. When peeled, the 
fiber is of a pale green color and 
after drying in the sun assumes the 
straw tint we know. 
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World’s Largest Rock Garden 


Indian Memorial Erected by Chicago Rug Manufacturer 
Furnishes Remarkable Example of Nature Reproduction 


A Chicago industrialist with a 
penchant for natural beauty has seen 
fit to reproduce, in lasting tribute to 
the American Indian, the interesting 
rock garden illustrated on the front 
cover. This naturalistic scene is a 
fitting memorial to the red man and 
looks as though it might have been 
lifted bodily from the north woods 
and set down in the midst of factory 
buildings on the northwest side of 
Chicago. 

However, this bit of nature does 
not seem particularly out of place, 
probably because it is fronted by a 
spacious flower-bordered lawn. And 
when the forest background is com- 
pleted, the garden will likely appear 
entirely apropos. A thicket of trees 
is to be developed at the top of the 
garden on a plateau varying in 
depth from twenty-five feet to as 
much as fifty feet in places. 


Huge Water Capacity. 


The general plan of the garden 
can readily be seen in the illustra- 
tion on the following page. But two 
of the most interesting features in 
the topography of the scene are not 
readily discernible in either picture. 
At both sides of the waterfall are 
two deep, narrow recesses that run 
well back into the garden. The birch 
bridge at the top of the garden ex- 
tends over one of these rock-lined 
ravines, which are planted to mosses 
and ferns and which harbor tiny 
streams. Old logs are placed inter- 
estingly, looking precisely as though 
they had fallen and lodged between 
the rocks. A bridal veil falls is to 
be developed in the bridge-spanned 
ravine. 

Another feature of the garden not 
shown in the illustrations is an 
Indian tepee, which stands at the 


top of the garden near the modern 


factory building of the Olson Rug 
Co. And since these photographs 
were taken an Indian canoe over 100 
years old has been placed beside the 
birch bridge that extends over a sec- 
tion of the pool. The canoe is fash- 
ioned from a single log and was ob- 
tained near Lake St. Germain, Wis. 
Numerous’ weathered hardwood 
stumps and logs are used effectively 
throughout the garden. These and 
many attractive birch stumps, includ- 
ing one with a large burl, were col- 
lected in northern Wisconsin by 
Walter E. Olson, president of the 
rug company, for the garden. 

The pool is seventy-five feet long 
and thirty feet across at its widest 
point and has a capacity of 22,000 
gallons of water. At the present 
time water flows down the falls, 
which have a drop of twenty-three 
feet, at the rate of 500 gallons per 
minute, but the pumping equipment 
installed is capable of delivering 
1,000 gallons per minute, the water 
being used over and over again. 
Two 7'/y-horse power motors operate 
the pumps. The system is supplied 
with two 6-inch intakes and two 4- 
inch outlets, in addition to a 3-inch 
inlet from the city water lines to 
take care of the water lost through 
evaporation. This amounts to fifty 
to seventy-five gallons daily during 
the summer. 

While developing the plateau 
forest area, Rudolf Wriedt, of the 
C. W. Beu Floral Co., Chicago, who 
designed and supervised the con 
struction of the garden, plans to 
raise the top so that the falls will 
have a total drop of about thirty 
feet, and the source of the water is 
to be cleverly camouflaged. Now the 
water bubbles up vigorously like a 
large spring in a pool at the top of 
the falls. 


The top tank and ramp upon 
which the falls are built are con 
structed of one piece of reénforced 
concrete twelve feet wide; that is, 
the concrete was poured at one time 
to form a solid piece. As the falls 
are completed, they are only ten and 
one-half feet wide. The rocks in the 
falls were laid personally by Mr. 
Wriedt, and it is a masterful job, 
for he has created an interesting and 
varied flow and splash of water, be 
sides many naturalistic pools. 

The garden in its entirety covers 
an area 130x225 feet, excluding the 
large lawn in front of it, but it is 
so well laid out and proportioned 
that one is not aware of its tremen- 
dous size. The adjacent large build- 
ing probably has a tendency to 
dwarf the garden, too, but this will 
likely be largely offset when the 
forested background is developed. 


Construction. 


Dump trucks worked steadily for 
almost a week bringing clay from 
a near-by excavation for the base of 
the garden, and a Caterpillar tractor 
was used to push the soil into the 
desired shape. About 800 yards of 
black soil were used over the clay 
And over 800 tons of stone were 
found necessary. Most of the ex 
posed rocks are old weathered pieces 
taken from a stone wall near Drum 
mond, Ill. The wall was thirty-five 
miles long, following the Kankakee 
river, and old inhabitants of the dis 
trict say it was built by Confederate 
prisoners during the Civil war 

About six months were required 
to construct the garden, the work 
being started in April, 1935. Plant 
ing was begun on July 20, and so 
far only one coniferous evergreen 
out of the 275 used has been lost 
Of course, most of the plants were 
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especially prepared for the job earlier 
in the summer. 
have had the daily care of the head 
gardener, Walter Busby, who is em- 
ployed by the rug company. 


Plant Materials. 


In the neighborhood of 2,000 
perennials have been planted so far, 
about 1,500 more being scheduled to 
go in next spring. Some petunias, 
ageratums, heliotropes and similar 
annuals were used to give color dur- 
ing the past summer, and some 
flowering chrysanthemums have 
been plunged there this fall for the 
same purpose. 

Nearly every variety of conifer 
that is suitable and hardy has 
been employed, including junipers, 
spruces, arbor-vites and Mugho and 
even a few Scotch pines. Among the 
deciduous material noted are bar- 
berries, tamarix, rambler and rugosa 
roses, weeping birches and willows, 
Prunus Pissardii and triloba, flower- 
ing almonds, weigelas, French lilacs, 
spireas in variety and altheas. The 
variegated trailing honeysuckle, Lo- 
nicera japonica aureovreticulata, has 
been used freely and is extremely 
effective. 

The list of perennials is too exten- 
sive to mention in detail, but sedums 
in variety are particularly noticeable 
for the masses of green of various 
shades that they have already pro- 
vided among the rocks. 

The rock garden is called Olson 
Memorial park, and a bronze tablet 
imbedded in a large boulder near In- 
spiration Point, the birch-fenced 
platform shown near the upper left- 
hand corner of the cover illustration, 
bears the following legend: 





OLSON MEMORIAL PARK 
CREATED A.D. MCMXXXV By 
WALTER E. OLSON ON ANCIENT 
HUNTING GROUNDS OF CHI 
CAGO’S ABORIGINAL INHABITANTS 

THE PoOTAWATOMI 
CHIPPEWA AND OTTAWA 
INDIANS 
AND DEDICATED ON AMERICAN 
INDIAN DAY BY THE CHICAGO 
HISTORICAL SOCIETY IN CoMm- 
MEMORATION OF THE 100TH AN- 
NIVERSARY OF THE DEPARTURE 
OF THESE TRIBES FROM THE CITY 

OF CHICAGO 


In addition they! 











The garden is reported to have 
been built at a cost of $20,000, but 
with all things considered, it is likely 
to have totaled a great deal more. 
Over 20,000 spectators attended the 


dedication ceremonies on American 
Indian day, when Mr. Olson was 
made a member of the Winnebago 
tribe. He was named Chief 
Standing Buffalo, which designates 
strength. During the first Sunday 
after the dedication exercises, which 
received considerable publicity in 
the Chicago newspapers, visitors 
passed through the garden at the 
rate of 600 per hour. 

It is a beautiful memorial and a 
wonderful asset to the firm that con- 
structed it. A guest book is kept 
near the entrance to the garden and 
receives its quota of names. 





NEW JERSEY MEETING DATE. 


John Jennings, president of the 
New Jersey Association of Nursery- 
men, writes: 

“Through an oversight on my 
part, our meeting was called for No- 
vember 5, which is election day. Be- 
ing good citizens, nurserymen will 
have much to interest them that eve- 
ning. Therefore, please note the 
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next meeting date is changed to 
Tuesday, November 12, at 7 p. m, 
at Hotel Douglas, Newark. Commit- 
tees will meet previous to meeting as 
arranged.” 





CENTRAL CALIFORNIA 
ELECTION. 


W. B. Clarke, of W. B. Clarke & 
Co., San Jose, was elected president 
of the Central California Nursery- 
men’s Association at a meeting Oc- 
tober 16 at the Florence restaurant, 
Niles. G. S. Wallace was elected 
vice-president, and Toichi Domoto, 
secretary-treasurer. 

Group advertising on a planned 
program was discussed, as was co- 
operation in standard grading of 
fruit trees. A committee was ap- 
pointed in charge of the latter, con- 


sisting of R. D. Hartman, San Jose, , 


and George Roeding, Jr., Niles. 

The meeting date has been changed 
to the second Thursday of the month; 
so the next meeting will be held No 
vember 14. 











View Downward on O!son Garden, Showing General Plan. 
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Practices in Seed Propagation 


Second of a Series of Articles by L. C. Chadwick on Methods 
Developed by Scientific Research Aiding Nurserymen in Production 


Considering the practices followed 
in propagation by seed in a logical se- 
quence from the first article in the 
October 15 issue, we next take 
up storage and stratification. Since 
seeds of woody plants vary a 
great deal in their ability to germi- 
nate when they are secured, stor- 
age and stratification practices must 
also vary to conform with the nature 
of the seeds. Many of the practices 
leading to the most favorable method 
of handling seeds have been the re- 
sult of scientific investigations con- 
ducted at various institutions. While 
many of these tests have been con- 
ducted with small quantities of seeds 
under carefully regulated atmospheric 
conditions, the results secured can in 
most cases be applied to commercial 
scale methods of handling. In forestry 
nurseries and, more recently, those un- 
der the direction of the soil conserva- 
tion service, where large quantities of 
seeds, often exceeding many tons, are 
handled, special methods applicable to 
such mass production must be fol- 
lowed. However, few commercial 
nurserymen are interested in handling 
such quantities of seeds; thus such prac- 
tices may be omitted from this dis- 
cussion. 


Favorable Storage Conditions. 


Storage practices as undertaken by 
the average nurseryman may be sim- 
ply for carrying the seeds over win- 
ter to a more suitable time for sowing 
However, with a large proportion of 
the seeds it is necessary that certain 
changes take place within the seeds 
before germination takes place. Thus 
during the storage period conditions 
should be such that these changes take 
place readily. 

Usually the nurseryman is interested 
in carrying seeds for relatively short 
periods. Few occasions arise where 
they need to be stored beyond the 
planting season in the spring. How, 
we may ask, are the best storage con- 
ditions of any seed determined? This 
question may be answered with the 
statement that the best storage condi- 
tions of any seed are largely deter- 
mined by the amount of drying it will 
stand. Some seeds, most summer rip- 
eners and others with comparatively 
light seed coats and high moisture con- 
tent, will stand but little drying. In 
1920 Jones showed this to be especially 
true of red maple. At the time of fall- 
ing the seed of red maple contains 
about sixty-five per cent moisture. If 


this content is reduced below thirty or 
forty per cent, vitality is greatly low- 
ered. Other soft maples, some oaks, 
elms and chestnuts react in a similar 
way. Nurserymen recognize such seeds 
and sow or stratify them immediately, 
depending upon the ripening season. 

While seeds of a few plants will 
stand considerable drying without in- 
jury to the embryo, the seed coats or 
endosperm become hardened if dried 
or other factors prevent ready germi- 
nation. The slow and uneven ger- 
mination often resulting with seeds of 
lindens and birches that have become 
dry usually may be overcome by sow- 
ing fresh seeds immediately upon col- 
lection or stratifying them in a slightly 
moist medium over winter. 

Seeds of most woody plants will 
stand considerable drying without low- 
ering the vitality of the seed or causing 
slow and uneven germination. Hein- 
rich in 1913 pointed out that there is 
a critical point in moisture content for 
such seeds below which the keeping 
quality is satisfactory but above which 
it becomes greatly reduced. While this 
point varies with different seeds, Hein 
rich states that with most kinds it is 
near or little below an air-dry condi- 
tion. Fluctuations in moisture content 
are as detrimental to keeping quality as 
an excessive content. 

Fluctuations in moisture content of 
seeds handled in commercial nurseries 
may be avoided by storage in air-tight 
containers when small quantities are 
handled. This is an excellent way of 
handling seeds of conifers. Crocker 
found that seeds of delphinium, which 
normally lose their vitality quickly 
when stored under room conditions, 
would retain their vitality and germi- 
nate readily after as much as twenty- 
eight months of storage in sealed con- 
tainers placed at a temperature of 
about 45 degrees. Seeds in large quan- 
tities may be stored in mixtures of 
slightly moist sand and peat. The in- 
clusion of peat in the storage medium 
helps to avoid fluctuations, since the 
peat is very retentive of moisture. 
Flats or boxes should be placed where 
the temperatures are from 35 to 45 
degrees. 


Other Important Factors. 


Temperature and oxygen are other 
important factors governing the keep- 
ing quality of seeds. For most types 
a temperature which is between 35 
and 45 degrees is the optimum range. 
This is especially satisfactory for the 


many types that require an after-ripen 
ing period before germination will take 
place. Here, again, every effort should 
be made to avoid fluctuations. Main 
taining a constant and low temperature 
will partly overcome the detrimental 
effects of too high moisture content. In 
an effort to maintain low temperatures, 
those at or below the freezing point 
should be avoided. Such temperatures 
seldom aid in hastening germination 
and frequently lead to an injured 
embryo. 

High oxygen content lowers vitality 
by hastening respiratory activities. 
The means of obtaining a low oxygen 
content available to the nurseryman are 
few. Storage in closed containers, 
where it is feasible, will provide the 
desired conditions. 

From the experimental work that has 
been conducted during the past few 
years, it would seem quite possible to 
maintain the vitality of most seeds that 
will stand a reasonable amount of dry- 
ing for a considerable time by carefully 
regulating the three major factors- 
water content, temperature and oxy- 
gen. Other minor factors, of carbon 
dioxide, light and the reaction of the 
storage medium, may exert some influ 
ence on vitality. Little can be done in 
increasing carbon dioxide, which also 
acts in lowering respiration, except 
through the use of sealed containers. 
Few seeds are influenced by the normal 
variations in light during storage 
periods. The effects of light on germi- 
nation will be discussed in a forthcom- 
ing article. For most seeds a slightly 
acid reaction of the stratification me- 
dium is favorable. The use of acid peat 
moss with sand as the stratification me- 
dium will accomplish this result. 


Stratification. 


From what has been said, it will be 
realized that various methods of stor- 
age to maintain the seeds in the best 
condition are open to the average nurs- 
eryman. Summer sowing of early-ma- 
turing seeds or direct fall sowing in 
rodent-proof frames requires no special 
consideration. Those seeds that will 
stand considerable fluctuations in 
moisture and temperature may be 
stored in bags, boxes or other packages 
without a soil mixture. It is advisable 
to place the packages in a cool place, 
such as the storage cellar, where wide 
fluctuations will be avoided. As men- 
tioned previously, small quantities of 
more sensitive seeds may be stored in 
closed containers at temperatures that 
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are between 35 and 45 degrees. In 
handling fine seeds in flats or boxes, it 
is advisable to place the seeds between 
layers of cloth. This will allow their 
easy removal in the spring. At least 
an inch of the mixture of sand and 
peat should be placed between the suc- 
cessive layers of seeds. The seeds 
should be placed in thin layers; other- 
wise molding and fermentation are apt 
to result. Large seeds may be mixed 
promiscuously in three to four times 
their volume of the sand-peat medium. 
In either case the flats and boxes should 
be placed in a cold location such as is 
afforded by a storage cellar. This 
method is better than burying the boxes 
outdoors in well drained soil and cov- 
ering with straw. Usually under the 
latter conditions variations in atmos- 
pheric conditions are greater and losses 
from rodents are more common. 
When large quantities of seeds are 
needed, such as in forestry nurseries, 
the most feasible method of handling 
many kinds is to place them in piles 
on well drained soil and to cover them 
with straw and soil. Seeds stored in 
flats and boxes in the storage cellar 
should be watched carefully during the 
winter months to prevent fluctuation 
in moisture and temperature. Periodi- 
cal examination for molding and pos- 
sible germination is advisable. 

The next article will discuss germi- 
nation practices with special emphas‘s 
on methods leading to a more rapid 
germination of those types that require 
an after-ripening period. 


TEXAS ASSN. COMMITTEES. 


E. C. Trauernicht, of Fort Worth, 
has been named publicity chairman 
of the Texas Association of Nurs- 
erymen, all publicity to pass through 
his hands. His committee covers the 
entire state, with members at vari- 
ous points, and others will probably 
be appointed from time to time. The 
committee on legislation will consist 
of the executive board and W. C. 
Grifing, Beaumont; W. V. Henson, 
Tyler, and Eugene Howard, Austin. 
The transportation committee in- 
cludes George Verhalen, Scottsville; 
Chr. J. V. Smith, Sherman; C. C. 
Mayhew, Sherman, and Harvey 
Mosty, Kerryville. A membership 
committee has also been appointed; 
O. S. Gray, Arlington, is chairman. 

A complete synopsis of the ruling 
of the attorney-general of Texas con- 
cerning the truck license law, which 
has caused disturbance to many nurs- 
erymen, may be had from President 
Ramsey. The explanation will clear 
up several points, and any nursery- 
man now molested on the highway 
should immediately go to his county 
attorney and demand his rights. 
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Herbaceous Perennials 


Hardy Plants to Provide Bloom in 
Late Summer Noted by C. W. Wood 


Filling in the August lapse in the 
color parade is one of the most vex- 
ing problems confronting the gar 
dener. There is a wealth of material 
in most nurseries from which he 
can choose for his spring and early 
summer display and again during 
the cool, moist days of autumn he 
finds no dearth of color, but those 
maddening days of summer are not 
so easily filled. Likewise, the grower 
of hardy plants finds plenty of com- 
petition in the days of plenty of 
bloom, but, if he is fortunate enough 
to have a good supply of material 
that blooms during August, he will 
find his competition much less keen, 
because few growers have gone to 
the trouble to search out the mid- 
summer bloomers. It will be the 
purpose of these notes to direct at- 
tention to a few of the more un- 
common flowers of August. 


Aconitums. 


Among the most important flow- 
ers of August and of autumn, as 
well, is the monkshood tribe. If one 
is concerned more with July and 
August flowers than for a later 
period, one will be most interested 
in Aconitum Napellus and its vari- 
eties, though success with these will 
naturaliy lead to the autumn 
bloomers, such as A. autumnale, A. 
Fischeri and its variety Wilsonii, the 
last being the best of all monks- 
hoods that I have grown. But A. 
Napellus is the one we want for our 
present purpose. The type makes 
a plant three to four feet high, pro- 
ducing long spikes of large, dark 
blue flowers during July and August. 
The variety bicolor is somewhat 
dwarfer, growing two feet or more 
high, and its flowers are variegated 
blue and white, while Spark's variety 
may get as tall as the type and its 
flowers, of a dark blue shade, are 
produced most freely. 

Aconitums are never in oversup- 
ply, nor are they ever likely to be, 
owing to their finicky nature. They 
are, first of all, particular as to soil, 
preferring heavy clay. I gave up 
their culture long ago in my present 
sandy soil and suspect that others 
with a similar growing medium find 
the monkshoods unprofitable. How- 
ever, if you have a good stiff clay, 
you will look long before you find 
a better specialty, provided you start 


with roots that are sound and 
healthy and keep them in that con- 
dition. It is a fact, though, that aconi- 
tums are subject to disease, particu- 
larly a form of wilt, which must be 
taken in hand as soon as it appears. 
Regarding the latter, I cannot do 
better than quote from a letter from 
one of America’s best growers of 
aconitums. 

“I dig the corms,” he says, “just 
as soon as the plants show the first 
signs of wilt, removing them to a 
cellar and soaking the corms for 
forty minutes in a solution of Uspu- 
lin, at a concentration of one ounce 
to three gallons of water, resetting 
nothing but healthy-looking corms. 
It is never advisable to plant dis- 
eased corms with healthy ones. One 
can be distinguished from the other 
by the long fibrous roots attached to 
healthy corms.” 

Aconitums may be propagated 
from seeds or by division. Seedage 
is successful when the seeds are 
never allowed to dry out after being 
sown and the little seedlings are 
shaded from hot sun. Propagation 
by this method is usually attended 
with much discouragement on ac- 
count of weeds, which, if pulled, 
disturb the rootlets of the seedlings 
and set them back, even destroying 
the plants if the taproots are 
broken. Divisional propagation is 
the most satisfactory commercial 
method, and when one has a green 
house, the increase may be doubled 
in one season. Healthy corms are 
potted up in fall, left in a coldframe 
until after freezing weather and 
taken into a cold house of about 30 
degrees, the temperature being grad 
ually increased to 45 degrees by early 
March. New corms will have ma- 
tured by planting-out time, not later 
than April in the latitude of Chi- 
cago, and these should be broken off 
and set in the field. 


Anthericums. 


Most of the anthericums that | 
have grown are tender in my north- 
ern Michigan garden and none is 
showy as showiness goes in garden 
plants. One species, A. ramosum, 
is, however, of more than passing 
interest and is of real value in the 
hardy border or rock garden be- 
cause of its ability to flower all sum- 
mer long. It is a nonbulbous mem- 
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ber of the lily family. It produces 
small white flowers with yellow an- 
thers on a much-branched stem, 
which may eventually reach a height 
of eighteen inches. It thrives in 
sunshine, requiring little else, and 
does best when planted out in a 
stony soil. It is to be grown from 
seeds, which, like many of the 
liliaceez, are somewhat slow to ger- 
minate, fall sowing being preferable. 


Anthemis. 


Anthemis tinctoria is too well 
known to need extended comment. 
Yet because of the fact that it is 
known to most gardeners and all 
commercial growers, its desirability 
and possibilities are often over- 
looked. Few hardy plants offer a 
better field for the plant breeder, 
and it is not unlikely that the next 
decade will show vast improvements 
in its size, color and habits. You 
will do well if you keep abreast of 
the progress which is sure to come. 


Aster Amellus. 


I wish that I could tell you just 
what this August-blooming aster 
wants to make it permanently suc- 
ceed. When it is right, it is, espe- 
cially in its best forms, one of Au- 
gust’s best offerings, but so often, 
in my plantings, it is not right and 
then it is of no value whatever. The 
best course to follow, I suppose, 
would be for each grower to try 
one or more of the numerous vari- 
eties under his local conditions. If 
they did well, he would have a sure- 
fire seller and the knowledge of how 
to go about growing it. 


Clematis. 


In the 150 or more species of clem- 
atis, there will be found not a 
little material for the August garden, 
though much of it is beyond the 
province of a column headed herba- 
ceous perennials. Two kinds, Clem- 
atis heracleefolia Davidiana and 
C. recta, come to mind to answer 
our present purpose. The first of 
these, a Chinese plant, is woody at 
the base, throwing up 3-parted 
leaves and, in August and Septem- 
ber, producing whorls of hyacinth- 
like, fragrant flowers of pale blue. 
In a too rich soil the plant may get 
up to four feet in height and be 
scarcely able to keep itself upright 
without support, while a less nour- 
ishing growing medium, yet one that 
is on the alkaline side, will produce 
a height of two feet. C. recta is a 
more or less tufted plant from 
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southern Europe, with pinnate 
leaves and large panicles of small, 
fragrant flowers white in color. Its 
variety plena is fully double and the 
variety mandschurica is similar to 
the type in flower except that it is 
taller and more graceful, making a 
better subject for cutting. These 
may be easily grown from seeds 
sown in the fall. 


Coreopsis. 
It is not necessary to take space 


to enter into a discussion of the 
commonly grown species of core- 


opsis, but there is one, C. tripteris, 
of the central United States, seldom, 
if ever, seen in nurseries, which de- 
serves a better fate. This is one of 
the giants of the coreopsis clan, 
growing six feet tall or more under 
favorable conditions. It is clothed 
in trifoliate (sometimes 5-foliate) 
leaves and produces during August 
and September a wealth of charac- 
teristic yellow flowers, the disks 
turning brownish to purplish with 
age and, according to Gray, “exhal- 
ing the odor of anise when bruised.” 
This is a good border plant, that 
should sell when better known. 











AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 


Announce A. A. N. Committees 


Roster of Officers and Committees of the 
American Association of Nurserymen for 1935-6 


Announcement of the committees 
of the American Association of 
Nurserymen for the ensuing year is 
made by President Miles W. Bryant, 
though some are not yet fully com- 
pleted. Publication of the roster was 
delayed for some time in the hope 
that the full membership of all com- 
mittees might be presented. It will 
be noted that in one or two in- 
stances the chairmen are announced, 
but the members have not yet been 
decided upon. The present roster is 
as follows: 

OFFICERS 
President—Miles W. Bryant, Prince- 

ton, Ill. 

Vice-president—Clarence O. Sieben- 

thaler, Dayton, O. 

Secretary and treasurer—Charles Size- 
more, Louisiana, Mo. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


Miles W. Bryant, president, ex-officio. 

Clarence O. Siebenthaler, vice-presi 
dent, ex-officio. 

One Year—Louis E. Hillenmeyer, Lex 
ington, Ky.; Donald D. Wyman, 
North Abington, Mass. 

Two Years—E. L. Baker, Fort Worth, 
Tex.; Lester Lovett, Little Silver, 
N. J.; Chet G. Marshall, Arlington, 
Neb. 

TRUSTEES 

One Year — William 
Princeton, N. J. 

Two Years—Samuel E. Blair, Nutley, 
N. J. 

Three Years—L. C. Bobbink, Ruther- 
ford, N. J. 

RESIDENT AGENT 

W. C. Vandewater, attorney, 80 Nas- 

sau St., Princeton, N. J. 
COMMITTEES 


Finance—Miles W. Bryant, chairman; 
Clarence O. Siebenthaler, Louis E. 
Hillenmeyer. 


Flemer, Jr., 


Arbitration—Charles Sizemore, secre- 
tary. 

Arrangements—E. H. Baker, Fort 
Worth, Tex., chairman; C. C. May- 
hew, Sherman, Tex.; R. P. Ver- 
halen, Scottsville, Tex.; W. E. Rey, 
Oklahoma City, Okla.; W. C. Grif- 
fing, Beaumont, Tex.; Otto Lang, 
Dallas, Tex.; Joe Lambert, Shreve- 
port, La.; J. M. Ramsey, Austin, 
Tex.; Mrs. T. B. Foster, Houston, 
Tex. 





Membership 
N. Y., chairman: 


Charles 
Harry Malter, Monroe, Mich.; Har 


old Case, Shenandoah, Ia.; Henry 
Chase, Chase, Ala.; R. C. Chase, 


Chase, Ala.; Harley Deems, Shenan 


doah, Ia.; Allan Field, Little Silver, 
N. J.; John Fraser, Jr., Huntsville, 
Ala.; Karl Juninger, Madison, Wis.; 
George Verhalen, Scottsville, Tex., 


the Baby Ramblers codperating. 


Botanical Gardens and Arboreta 
Robert Pyle, West Grove, Pa., 
chairman; George C. Roeding, Jr., 
Niles, Cal.; C. C. Hottes, Des 
Moines, Ia.; E. L. D. Seymour, 
New York; Ernest F. Coe, hon- 
orary member, Miami, Fla.; Har- 
lan P. Kelsey, East Boxford, Mass.; 
F.R. Kilner, Chicago; G. M. Bent 


ley, Knoxville, Tenn. 


Codperation with Entomologists and 
U. S. Department of Agriculture 
—Henry B. Chase, Chase, Ala., 
chairman; George A. Marshall, 
Arlington, Neb.; W. G. McKay, 
Madison, Wis. 


Federal and State Nurseries—E. C. 
Hilborn, Valley City, N. D., chair- 
man; Owen G. Wood, Bristol, 
Va.; Lester Lovett, Little Silver, 
N. J.; E. S. Boerner, Newark, 
N. Y.; George A. Marshall, Arling- 
ton, Neb. 











Miles W. Bryant. 


E. S. Boerner, Newark, 
Burr, 
Manchester, Conn., vice-chairman: 


Legislative and Tariff —Chet G. 
Marshall, Arlington, Neb., chair- 
man; William Flemer, Jr., Prince- 
ton, N. J.; W. C. Harrison, 
Painesville, O.; W. J. Maloney, 
Dansville, N. Y.; Lloyd Moffett, 
Fremont, Neb.; F. C. Boyd, Mce- 
Minnville, Tenn.; Hubert Nelson, 
Glenview, IIl.; Wayne McGill, 
Fairview, Ore.; Eugene Cashman, 
Owatonna, Minn.; William A. 
Weber, Affton, Mo.; C. C. May- 
hew, Sherman, Tex.; Lee McClain. 
Knoxville, Tenn.; C. R. Burr, 
Manchester, Conn. 


Program—Executive committee acts 
in this capacity. 


Contact—Lester Lovett, Little Silver, 
N. J., chairman; Clarence O. Sie- 
benthaler, Dayton, O.; Owen G 
Wood, Bristol, Va. 


Quarantine Albert F. Meehan, 
Dresher, Pa., chairman; C. H. Per 
kins, Newark, N. Y.; John Fraser, 
Jr., Huntsville, Ala.; William 
Flemer, Jr., Princeton, N. J.; W.C 
Reed, Vincennes, Ind.; Edwin J 
Stark, Louisiana, Mo.: H. S. Welch. 
Shenandoah, Ia.; C. B. Miller, Mil 
ton, Ore.; Donald D. Wyman, 
North Abington, Mass.; John A. 
Armstrong, Ontario, Cal.; J. Van 
Lindley, Pomona, N. C. 


Revitalization — Executive committee 
acts in this capacity. 

Advisory—Owen G. Wood, Bristol, 
Va.; John Surtees, Ridgefield, Conn. 


Market Development and Publicity 
Paul Fortmiller, Newark, N. Y., 
chairman; A. E. Weston, Neosho, 
Mo.; Paul Shumaker, Perry, O.; V. 
J. Vanicek, Newport, R. I.; George 
Verhalen, Scottsville, Tex.: Herman 
Brummé, Madeira, O.; C. A. Bunt- 
ing, Selbyville, Del.; E. H. Smith, 
York, Neb. 

Trade Relations—D. B. Cole, Paines: 
ville, O., chairman. 

Trade Practices and Trade Ethics 
Louis E. Hillenmeyer, Lexington, 
Ky., chairman; A. F. Lake, Shenan- 
doah, Ia.; George Harris, Manches- 
ter, Conn. 

Transportation and Traffic Manager 
Charles Sizemore. 


Vigilance—Charles Sizemore. 


Necrology—F. R. Kilner, Chicago, 
chairman. 
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PLANT UP GAS STATIONS. 


The keen competition between gaso- 
line filling stations has already led to 
much extra business for nurserymen, 
and there is more to come. The Oc- 
tober issue of “The Sign of the Shell,” 
the monthly magazine issued by Shell 
Eastern Petroleum Products, Inc., car- 
ries several articles urging gas station 
operators to dress up their employees 
and also their stations for better busi 
ness and bigger profits. One of the 
articles, headed “Fall Planting Under 
Way,” carries a picture of flowers and 
shrubbery about a station in a New 
York town, and the article, which may 
help some nurserymen to go after their 
local station operators for planting or- 
ders, reads as follows: 

“At this season of the year the as 
tute gasoline dealer, like the good 
farmer, begins to think about his fall 
planting. He also takes stock of his 
structures and driveways to see what 
changes are needed to keep them in 
shape and give protection and service 
through the winter months. 

“Spring may be the traditional 
household time for general refurbish- 
ing, but if a station operator seeks to 
attract customers 365 days in the year 
the fall months are a logical time to 
paint and renovate. 

“When the first frost begins to touch 
the planting which has helped to make 
a station attractive through the sum- 
mer it is an excellent signal for station 
operators to imagine what the appear 
ance of their stations will be a few 
weeks later when all flowers are gone 
and the station is bare 

“Often it will be seen that a new 
coat of paint will relieve an effect of 
shabbiness winter may bring to a place 
which gives an attractive appearance 
in the spring and summer months. 

“Then the driveways. Did they 
cause trouble during the freezing or 
rainy weather last winter? Were they 
damaged by heavy business this sum- 
mer? If so, October and November 
are the months to repair or rebuild 
them, before temperatures get so low 
as to make concrete and asphalt work 
difficult. 

“While these matters are being at- 
tended to is also the time to find out 
what flowers and shrubs should be 
planted now if the station is to have 
early spring flowers and a good suc- 
cession of blooming plants throughout 
the season. 

**The Sign of the Shell” for March, 
April and May carries a series of ar- 
ticles giving horticultural information 
prepared especially for service station 
use. 

“Beds or window boxes planted with 
summer annuals (flowers that bloom 
from seeds in one season) will do a 
great deal for a station during the hot 
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months, but it is also a good idea to 
arrange for early spring flowers, shrubs 
which form a good green background, 
blooming shrubs and perennials (flow- 
ers that come up from the roots year 
after year). 

“This type of planting must be done 
months ahead, and though the planting 
times vary in different sections, many 
varieties should be put into the ground 
during the fall months. 


“Bulbs, such as tulips and narcissi, 
for instance, are almost the first spring 
flowers toappear. A good bank of yel- 
low daffodils—just the color for a 
Shell station—are sure to catch the eye 
of potential customers. 

“There are many kinds of hardy 
shrubs which bloom early in the spring, 
and once started these need nothing 
but a little fertilizing and protection 
year after year. 

“Fall planting for spring flowers 
means planning a long time ahead for 
results, but fall painting for a bright, 
cheerful appearance during the winter 
season makes for business right away.” 
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Trend in Peach Varieties 


Introductions to Meet Fruit Demands of 
Present Day Described by H. B. Tukey 


Peach varieties are making history 
just now. Some factors have appeared 
on the horizon which have shifted 
the emphasis in certain directions. 
What is desired in a peach variety 
today is enough different from what 
was wanted a few years ago to all 
but rewrite the entire variety list. It 
is for this reason that growers and 
nurserymen are watching the trend 
in peach varieties closely these days. 

Perhaps the principal shift is 
toward earlier season of fruit ripen- 
ing. This trend is influenced by sev- 
eral factors. First of all is the increase 
in marketing of fruit at the roadside 
stand. Peaches make a good roadside 
commodity, yet the season of opera- 
tion for a roadside stand closes with 
Labor day. In many sections, how- 
ever, Elberta does not ripen until the 
middle of September, while the 
Crawfords, J. H. Hale, Hiley and 
Belle of Georgia do not ripen enough 
earlier to meet the need. Varieties 
which would be in season quite early 
in the summer and which would stag- 
ger along until Labor day would, 
therefore, be highly desirable to meet 
this demand at the roadside stand. 

Added to this is the oriental peach 
moth. This pest seems here to stay, 
and while growers have learned to 
live with it and are nowhere near so 
much concerned about it as they were 
when it first appeared, yet no one 
would mind anything which might 
reduce losses caused by its invasion of 
the peach orchards of the east. It 
seems that the earlier the fruit ma- 
tures, the less the likelihood of dam- 
age from the oriental peach moth. 
Very late ripening varieties are most 
seriously affected. Once again, there- 
fore, a little more emphasis is placed 
upon early-ripening characters. 

Furthermore, it seems that with 
truck movement of fruits to distant 
markets there is a growing opportu- 
nity to ship fruits into a market when 
there is a reduced supply of a par- 
ticular fruit on hand. That is to say, 
where formerly there was a tendency 
to grow Elberta as the standard peach 
ind to ship it by the carload to large 
consuming markets, now there is a 
tendency to spread the season of 
peach shipments and to lay fruit 
down in this market and in that mar- 
ket to suit demand. Michigan has 
found, for example, that there is a 
lull in peach movements to Chicago 
just before the main crop of Michigan 
Elbertas comes along. Consequently, 


a variety which ripens ahead of EI- 
berta is at a premium. 

And, finally, Elberta has held the 
stage in peach production to such a 
degree that it has all but eliminated 
the pleasing range of flavors and tex- 
tures that peaches really offer. Now, 
Elberta may be the peach of com- 
merce, yet it can hardly be called a 
high-quality fruit. Its very supremacy 
has reacted in favor of reducing con- 
sumption of peaches. Accordingly, 
the move in the peach deal is toward 
varieties of higher quality which may 
properly compete with Elberta. If 
Elberta cannot be replaced in point 
of yield and adaptability, it can at 
least be attacked by introducing 
higher-quality sorts and sorts which 
ripen ahead of it. And this is what is 
happening. 


New Jersey Introductions. 


New Jersey and Canada have 
taken the lead in developing new va- 
rieties of peaches to meet this need. 
Of the several which have been in- 
troduced, Golden Jubilee stands out 
as the greatest commercial possibility 
at the present time. Its fruits ripen 
three weeks ahead of Elberta and 
have splendid quality. They are a 
clear bright deep yellow in color and 
large oblong in shape, altogether as 
fine a new peach as one could ask. 
In a group of peach fanciers the 
other day some one said, “Name the 
finest peach now grown.” An ans- 
swer came back, “Golden Jubilee.” 
The writer could not quite agree to 
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this because his own particular choice 
is the Alexander Crosby variety, a 
variety seldom heard from, yet an 
exquisite morsel. This conversation 
indicates, however, the regard in 
which Golden Jubilee is held by 


The tree is said to set not 


many. 
quite so full as some would like. 
Those who recommend it answer 


that it is not to be considered a shy 
bearer, and that while it may not 
overload, it does not need to be so 
heavily thinned in order to get size 
and quality. 

Other new sorts, all from New 
Jersey, worthy of watching as they 
develop are Delicious, a white-fleshed 
freestone variety ripening just ahead 
of Carman and better than that variety 
in quality and attractiveness; Eclipse, 
a yellow, good-quality freestone resem- 
bling Belle of Georgia in shape and 
ripening just ahead of Golden Jubilee; 
Marigold, a yellow peach which re- 
sembles Arp, but which is semicling 
and of better quality, and Oriole, a 
roundish, medium-size yellow peach 
ripening about a week ahead of 
Rochester, recommended by high 
quality. 

Canada makes her bid with the 
“Three V’s’—Vedette, Valiant and 
Veteran. Vedette ripens three weeks 
ahead of Elberta; Valiant, a week after 
Vedette, and Veteran, a few days after 
Valiant. All three are promising. In 
time one or the other may take the 
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50.000 Peaeh Trees 


Including Canada’s latest and best 
introductions originating at the 
Vineland Experimental Station 
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Also a large assortment of hardy 
fruits and ornamentals—and the 
new Ruby Rhubarb. Send us your 
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CHINESE ELM SEEDLINGS 
APPLE SEEDLINGS 


Yakima valley grown. 
Thoroughly matured, well rooted. 


WASHINGTON NURSERIES 
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CHINESE ELMS 
Seeds and Seedlings 
ULMUS pumila, commonly called 
Chinese or Siberian elm, and 
ULMUS parvifolia, Lacebark elm. 
HOME NURSERY CO. 
Richland, Wash. 
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TREE SEEDS 


Evergreen and Deciduous 





A complete line from America, 
Europe and the Orient. 


Now booking orders for Ameri- 
can-grown and Chinese-grown 
CHINESE ELM, 

for 1936 delivery. 


Colorado-grown 
CHINESE ELM SEEDLINGS 
for fall or spring shipment. 


The Barteldes Seed Co. 


Since 1867 
Denver — Colo. 


Write for Price List. 











We are collectors of 
ROCKY MOUNTAIN 
EVERGREEN TREE SEEDS 


Including: 
PICEA PUNGENS. Colorado Blue Spruce. 
PICEA ENGELMANNII. Engelmann's Spruce. 
PICEA DOUGLASII. Douglas Fir. 
ABIES CONCOLOR. Colorado Silver Fir. 
PINUS PONDEROSA. Yellow Pine. 
JUNIPERUS SCOPULORUM. Silver Cedar. 


Please tell us about your wants. 
Our service will please you. 
Prices to the Trade are now ready. 


THE COLORADO SEED C0. 


1515 Champa St. Denver, Colo. 














Milton Nursery Co. 


Milton, Oregon 


Maple, in assortment for Parks, Ceme- 
teries, Subdivisions and Landscape 
Work. Birch in variety, Hawthorn and 
other Ornamental and Shade Trees. 


Seedlings, Fruit and Shade Trees, in 
assortment 


Ample and Complete Stocks. 


Car lot shipments at reasonable freight rates. 











Small Fruit Plants 
Evergreens — Shrubs 
Lining-out Stock 


Send for Complete Trade List 


SCARFF’S NURSERIES 


New Carlisle, O. 














American Bulb Company 


Importers and Growers of 
Dutch Bulbs. Cannas, Tuberoses, Gladi- 
oli, Hardy Lilies, Manetti, Lily of Valley, 
Sphagnum Moss. 
Send for Free Catalogue 
31-37 W. 27th St. 1335 W. Randolph St. 
New York City Chicago, Il. 











lead—for some as yet unknown rea- 
son. The season just past saw Veteran 
looking particularly fine. The tree was 
full, and the fruits were large, round- 
ish, freestone and splendid in quality. 
Anybody would have been justified 
in becoming quite enthusiastic about 
it. Growers in Canada are planting 
these three varieties rather freely. 


From Michigan. 


South Haven, though scarcely new, 
is thought of in this discussion because 
it fits into the line of thought that 
is seeking earliness. It ripens about 
five days after Rochester and about 
seventeen days ahead of Elberta. The 
tree is hardy, vigorous and productive 
to a fault, so that it must often be 
thinned to get size. Trees come into 
bearing young. The color is light yel- 
low, the quality is excellent and the 
flesh is inclined to be a bit soft for 
long-distance movement, but satisfac- 
tory for short hauls. 

Halehaven originated as a cross be- 
tween J. H. Hale and South Haven 
at the South Haven experiment sta- 
tion, at South Haven, Mich. It is the 
same season as South Haven, but is 
recommended by higher color, thicker 
skin and lesser tendency of the flesh 
to cling. It is not in the class with 
South Haven as an established variety, 
but it is being favorably received in 
several sections. 

Then there is Fertile Hale, maturing 
about with Elberta and introduced be- 
cause it resembles J. H. Hale rather 
closely, yet is self-fertile. 

A recent publication from Stanley 
Johnston gives a useful list of varieties 
for Michigan arranged according to 
season of ripening. This list may be 
useful in nursery offices and to nursery 
salesmen in helping them to meet the 
needs of their customers. Although 
the list is arranged for Michigan con- 
ditions, the writer finds that the order 
of ripening is the same as in New York 
state and the number of days between 
varieties is quite similar. They all 
have yellow flesh. 

Arp Beauty—43 days before El- 
berta. 

June Elberta (Mikado) 
before Elberta. 


40 days 


Oriole—29 days before Elberta. 

Golden Jubilee—24 days before E]- 
berta. 

Rochester—22 days before Elberta. 

South Haven—17 days before El- 
berta. 

Halehaven—17 days before Elberta. 

Valiant—10 days before Elberta. 

J. H. Hale—just ahead of Elberta. 

Elberta—the standard of compari- 
son. 

Fertile Hale—about with Elberta. 

Wilma—a week after Elberta. 

Salberta—2 weeks later than El- 
berta. 


ll 





WRITE 


for our 


WHOLESALE 
TRADE LIST 
giving 
descriptions and prices 
on our complete line of 


e EVERGREEN 
TREES and SHRUBS 
e CONIFERS and 
BROAD-LEAVED 
EVERGREENS 
@ FLOWERING SHRUBS 
Azaleas, Rhododendrons, etc. 
ae LINING-OUT and 


BALLED STOCK 
@ ROOTED CUTTINGS 


SHERWOOD 
NURSERY CO. 
141 S. E. 65th Ave. 


Portland, Ore. 











ENGLISH HOLLY 


Trees 18-in. to 4-ft., with berry. 
Cut Holly for Christmas trade. 


DAPHNE ODORA, balled plants. 
DAPHNE MEZEREUM, 9 to 18-in. 
MAGNOLIA HYPOLEUCA 


1 year from seed, in 24-in. pots. 
Quotations on Request 


DOTY & DOERNER, Inc. 
Route 6, Portland, Ore. 











A. McGILL & SON 
FAIRVIEW, OREGON 
Wholesale Only 


Our usual line of quality nursery 
stock, including Shade and Flower- 
ing Ornamental Trees and Spe- 
cialties, Fruit Tree Seedlings and 
Roses. 


Grown Right and Packed Right 


A card will bring our list of items 
that will make you some money 














AZALEAS 


BROAD-LEAVED 
EVERGREENS 


LINING-OUT STOCK 


Write for Wholesale 
Price List 


LE-MAC NURSERIES 


Hampton, Virginia 
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CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 


{In writing for a copy of any of the catalogues 
reviewed below, please mention that you saw it 
described in this column of The American Nurs 
eryman.]} 

Greening Nursery Co., Monroe, Mich.—Copies 
of the firm’s principal catalogue, ‘‘America More 
Beautiful,’ and *‘Greening’s Trees Are Thorough- 
breds."’ The first, consisting of ninety-two pages, 
copiously illustrated, not only tells the complete 
story of bud selection of fruits as carried on by 
the firm, but gives a brief history of the business, 
describes the merchandise carried in other lines, 
such as perennials, roses, shrubs, etc., and tells 
about the firm's extensive landscape department. 
Color work is used freely. The second piece of 
literature is splendidly prepared to present the 
concept of bud selection, also, the thirty-two pages 
being replete with instructive half-tones showing 
famous parent trees, fruit variations and portraits 
of members of the Greening family and staff, as 
well as views of the establishment. 


Boyd Nursery Co., MeMinnville, Tenn.—F. C. 
Boyd's illustrated retail ‘*Planting Guide,"’ list- 
ing shade trees, ornamental shrubs, evergreens, 
roses, bulbs and fruit and nut trees. 


Harrisons’ Nurseries, Inc., Berlin, Md.—Fall 
wholesale book of bargains for nurserymen, flo- 
rists, seedsmen, etc., featuring evergreens, box- 
wood, azaleas, shade trees, shrubs and other 
nursery items. Extensive lists of apple and peach 
trees are included. Broad-leaved evergreens are 
said to be a specialty. 

Forest Nursery Co,, McMinnville, Tenn.—Whole- 
sale price list No. 2, containing many interesting 
varieties suitable for park and roadside plantings, 
also for reforestation and erosion control. Be- 
sides the general nursery list there are offers 
of collected items, hardwood cuttings and seeds. 


Atlantic Nurseries, Inc., Berlin, Md.—Whole- 
sale list of choice young nursery stock grown for 
lining out, shrubs, ornamental trees and vines. 
Dablia clumps and gladioli in sizes Nos. 1, 2 and 3 
supplement the nursery items. 


Westminster Nursery, Westminster, Md.— 
Wholesale price list for fall and spring, the vari- 
ous lines including evergreens, deciduous and 
flowering trees, shrubs, roses, perennials, lining- 
out stock and fruits. The 64-page pigeonhole- 
size catalogue is indexe:. 

Tingle Nursery Co., l’ittsville, Md.—Wholesale 
price list of lining-out and specimen stock. 
Azaleas are given considerable space among the 
broad-leaved evergreens. Nurserymen's supplies 
are listed in various places in the catalogue. 


G. Beckwith & Son, Hoddesdon, Hertfordshire, 
England—Catalogue of new and old roses for the 
1935-36 season. A descriptive booklet of sixty- 
four pages and a cover, with many full-page color 
plates, devoted almost exclusively to roses. The 
list is an extensive one, covering most of the 
rose types, and is supplemented with offers of 
gardening accessories. One page is devoted to 
random hints and notes on varieties. Kate Rain- 
bow and Destiny are two highly recommended 
new varieties. 

Soledad Rock & Water Gardens, Pacific Beach, 
Cal.—Wholesale price list of succulents, including 
novelties and specialties, as well as unique plant 
containers A number of the specially designed 
containers are illustrated. The plant list includes 
nursery-grown rvoted plants and unrooted cuttings 
from hursery-grown stock. Assortments are men 
tioned. 

McKay Nursery Co., Madison, Wis.—A 48-page 
catalogue entitled “Outdoor Beauty and Fruits 
for Lour Home,’ carrying a personal message 
from W. G. McKay, president and manager, as 
a foreword. It is stated that the business has 
been established almost forty years and now oper- 
ates over 200 acres at Waterloo, Wis. Many 
lines of planting material are represented, with 
excellent descriptive material and accompanying 
illustrations provided. The book is also valuable 
as a planting guide because of its landscaping 
suggestions and tabular planting data. Trees. 
shrubs, evergreens, fruits, perennials, etc., are 
listed 

R. H: Bath, Ltd., Wisbech, England—Trade 
offer of bardy plants, roses and fruit items, in 
which berder carpvations are given a leading 
place. Esther Read, a new double Chrysanthe- 
mum maximum. is also featured. 

Naperville Nurseries, Naperville, I1].—General 
price list No. The main sections include 
trees, evergreens, shrubs, vines and perennials. 
Both the botanical and common names appear. 
Noteworthy are lists of phloxes, peonies, lilacs 
and cotoneasters. All the cover pages and a dou- 
ble spread at the center present views of the 
nursery. 

T. Kiyono, Crichoee. Ala.—Wholesale price 
list for the fall of 1935, featuring several types 
of azaleas and camellias in a general list of 
broad-leaved and narrow-leaved evergreens, decid- 
uous plants and miscellaneous novelties. A note 
calls attention to greatly reduced camellia prices. 
The catalogue is illustrated. 


W. W. Coles, Kokomo, Ind.—A leaflet offering 
nine outstanding dahlias for cut flowers, gladi- 
olus bulbs and a short list of selected hardy 
perennials. 

Theodore Payne, Los Angeles, Cal.—California 
wild flower seeds, listed in an attractively illus- 
trated booklet of a score of pages, with an insert 
calling attention to some additional novelties of 
the firm, including rust-proof snapdragons, Cali- 
fornia Giant cinerarias, Primula malacoides 
Dawn, Campanula Grossekii and a number of 
other annuals worthy of note. 


Buntings' Nurseries, Inc., Selbyville, Del.— 
Wholesale price list of a complete line of nurs- 
ery stock, with a substantial section devoted to 
grafted planting stock, 11-year-old field-grown 
grafted stock and cuttings, besides a large gen- 
eral list of lining-out material. Roses, azaleas, 
cannas and strawberries are well represented 


Leesley’s Nurseries, Libertyville, Ill.—A neatly 
printed wholesale catalogue representing a gen- 
eral line, including perennials. Several pages 
for memoranda are left at the back. 


James Nursery Co., Lowell, Del.—Retail price 
list of perennials and ornamental shrubs. Hunt- 
ington's choice double pyrethrums are one of the 
specialties recommended in the list. 


Naugher Nursery, Chase, Ala.—Circular describ- 
ing about a dozen items offered by this firm, 
among which are June-budded peaches, dogwoods, 
dwarf double-flowering peach and English an: 
Irish junipers. These are wholesale offers. 


Orenco Nursery Co., Orenco, Ore.—Wholesale 
catalogue of general nursery stock, issued by 
B. A. Mitchell. This is a clean-printed cata- 
logue of forty-eight pages. Both fruit and shade 
tree seedlings are listed, and there are many 
fine varieties in the regular lists. Noted are a 
half-dozen varieties of brooms, daphne, pyra- 
eantha, rhododendrons. heather and others. The 
list of the firm’s Oregon-grown roses numbers 
nearly 300 varieties. Tree roses and dormant 
rose buds are offered, in addition to the regular 
rose list. 


J. A. Bauer Plant Co., Judsonia, Ark.—Annual 
catalogue of strawberry plants and nursery stock. 
The foreword states that the Bauers have been 
in the strawberry plant business for fifty-five 
years, distributing their Blue Ribbon brand. 
Views of the firm’s plantings are reproduced. 


Linville Nurseries, Linville, N. C.—Trade list 
of azaleas, kalmias, rhododendrons, hemlocks and 
other hardy plants offered by A. and J. EF. 
Berckmans, Augusta, Ga. The firm specializes 
in native plants, as described in the folder, and 
lists both nursery-grown and collected stock in 
most instances. 


Shaffer Nurseries, Clearwater, Fla.—‘‘Shaf- 
fer’s Plant and Seed Guide,"’ listing tropical and 
subtropical plants and seeds. The plants are 
offered in several sizes, and many of them can 
be used for filling the popular novelty containers 
bonght for home use. Collections of the plants are 
offered, and a half-dozen bulbous items have a 
place. The catalogue is illustrated. 


Towson Nurseries, Inc., Towson, Md.—The 
firm’s annual illustrated catalogue, which in ad- 
dition to descriptions and prices offers informa- 
tion regarding every beautifying growth that is 
particularly adaptable to planting around the 
home. Consisting of 128 pages, with a decorated 
cover, the booklet is well departmentalized for 
easy perusal. Besides ample varietal notes, gen- 
eral comments concerning the class of plants are 
usually offered. Various types of gardens are 
given consideration at the back. The special- 
purpose lists and index to botanical names are 
nnuanally complete. Splendid balf-tones are note- 
worthy. 

Overlook Nurseries, Crichton, Ala.—Wholesale 
price list of a large number of nursery items, par- 
ticularly subjects that are adapted to the more 
temperate regions. The azalea and camellia lists 
are noteworthy in the broad-leaved evergreen 
group. Also offered are a number of specialties. 
such as stewartia, magnolia, bougainvillea, Lilium 
philippinense formosanum and Rosa Roulettii. 


Chase Nursery Co., Chase, Ala.—The “Getting 
Normal’ issue, indicating the firm’s conviction 
that better times are at band. Deciduous shrubs, 
conifers, broad-leaved evergreens, vines and roses 
are the main sections in the catalogue, followed 
by offers of lining-ont stock, evergreen grafts for 
spring shipment and a wide selection of nursery- 
men’s supplies. Kraft box lining paper again is 
used for the cover. 

Rosemont Nurseries, Tyler, Tex.—A. L. Thomp- 
son's rose catalogue, completely illustrated with 
color plates. The opening pages are devoted to 
new and scarce everblooming roses, followed hy 
the newer 1935 roses and then by a selected list 
of standard varieties. There are also a group for 
the old-fashioned garden and a representation of 
the patented roses. 


TREE PEONIES 


Herbaceous Peonies, Malus, Lilacs 
Ask for list of our specialties. 
THE COTTAGE GARDENS 


Lansing, Mich. 











AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 


Lindley Nurseries, Inc., Greensboro, N. C.— 
Retail nursery catalogue with mauy illustrations 
of landscape jobs performed by the firm. Fruits 
for southern homes occupy first place. 

Harrison Nursery Co., York, Neb.—An inter. 
esting, personalized catalogue, in which consider. 
able space is given to a history of the firm and 
the introduction of members of the staff. Por. 
traite of the officers and of all employees of three 
years’ standing or more are reproduced. The 
catalogue contains offers of fruit trees, ornamen- 
tals, vines and hedges, roses and perennials, wit) 
a few other miscellaneous items. The firm was 
founded in 1887, and the original members of the 
tirm are still active in the business. 


Locke Poteet Nursery, Poteet, Tex.—Special 
catalogue of strawberry plants and other smal] 
fruits, including youngberries. 

Watkins Nurseries, Midlothian, Va.—Fiftieth 
anniversary catalogue, illustrated, with forty 
pages of offers of a general line of nursery stock. 
Color plates are used on the cover pages. Be- 
sides trees and shrubs, roses are given a large 
space, and the perennial list includes many of 
the newer varieties. 


EXHIBIT AT SALISBURY, MD. 


A number of trade members partici- 
pated in the recent tri-county flower 
show held at the First Regiment Armory, 
Salisbury, Md. At the center space was 
the exhibit of Buntings’ Nurseries, Ine., 
Selbyville, a garden laid out around a 
fish pool, with a background of ever- 
greens. The stage was graced with ar- 
bor-vite and Irish juniper from the Ro- 
land Bailev Nursery, und there was a 
border of foliage plants by Benedict the 
Florist. The Evergreen House showed 
ferns and rubrum lilies. Seeds, bulbs, 
pottery and a_ gasoline-driven lawn 
mower were displayed by the J. Bol- 
giano Co., Baltimore. 

Among the donors of prizes were Jack- 
son Vanderbogart, R. E. Powell & Co., 
Mr. and Mrs. Roland Bailey, Henry A. 
Dreer, Inc., and the W. Atlee Burpee Co., 
Philadelphia; Robert Wayman, Bayside, 
N. Y.; the Wayside Gardens Co., Mentor, 
O., and Stout Nurseries, Berlin, Md. 





THE B. E. Amyx Nursery is now located 
on Dublin Canyon highway, at A street, 
Hayward, Cal. 


HEMLOCKS 


4 to 10 feet, in quantity. 
Write for special prices on number 
and sizes wanted. 


VALDESIAN NURSERIES 
Bostic, N. C. 




















BOXWOOD 


Buxus Suffruticosa 
10 to 12 x 7 to 9 ins. 
12 to 15 x 9 to 11 ins. 
Let us quote you. 
GOLDSBORO NURSERY 
Goldsboro, N. C. 














TREE SEEDS er’ oren'se reas 


Send for your copy of our New Price List of: 


Seeds of Conifers, Trees, Shrubs, Fruit, Palms, Sub- 
Tropical Plants, Lining-Out and Wood Grown Stock. 


ATZENSTEIN & CO. 
ATLANTA, GA. 7 














= GRAPEVINES — 


00,000 of the finest vines we ever crew await 
your order. All the leading varieties in 1 and 2 
year size. Get our price list before placing your 
order. 


E. W. Townsend & Sons Nurseries 
Salisbury, Maryland 











FE HARDWOOD ASHES— 
“NATURE'S FERTILIZER” 

A vege’able, not a mineral fertilizer. As pure 
as natue made it. Cannot be compared with 
chemical fertilizers for trees, shrubs, vines, small 
fruits, flower plants or lawns. Purifies and 
strengthens soil. Deters insect destruction of 
reots. Write for literature and prices. 


George Stevens, 364 Mark St. 
Peterborough, Ontario, Canada 
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llex, Camellias, 
Azaleas, Nandinas 


OTHER NURSERY STOCK 


— Write for — 
Wholesale Catalogue 


Fruitland Nurseries 
Augusta, Ga. 











TAXUS CUSPIDATA CAPITATA 


THE ONLY HARDY UPRIGHT YEW 
Should supersede Arbor-vit# for hedge 
purposes 
AZALEAS (Evergreen and Deciduous) 
MAGNOLIAS Large Flowering 


RHODODENDRON HYBRIDS 


and other scarce items. 














Send us your list of require- 
ments with full iculars as to 
quantities, varieties and sizes. 

BOBBINK & ATKINS 
Rutherford, N. J. 











C. R. BURR & CO., INC. 


MANCHESTER, CONN. 
HEAVY SURPLUS ON SOME ITEMS 
Write for Low Prices 











Princeton Nurseries 
of PRINCETON, N. J. 


SUPERIOR 
Hardy Ornamentals 











EVERGREENS 


For Seventy years growers 
of Quality Evergreens 
Lining Out Stock a Specialty 
Trade List Now Ready 


EVERGREEN NURSERY CO. 
Established 1864 : STURGEON BAY, WIS. 














HILL’S EVERGREENS 


Complete assortment of lining out sizes. 
Also larger grades for landscaping. 
Send for our wholesale catalogue. 


D. HILL NURSERY CO. 
EVERGREEN SPECIALISTS 
Largest Growers in America 

Box 402 DUNDEE, ILLINOIS 

















Canterbury #oxiuod 


| Buxus suffruticosa and B. sempervirens. 
Selected uniform plants; bushy and foliaged to 


center; masses of fibrous roots. Finished speci- 
mens from 4 inches up, ready for quick shipment. 
Prices lower, plants larger. Ask for special list. 


CANTERBURY NURSERIES, Inc., Box A, Easton, Md. 








OBITUARY. 


Frederick W. Kelsey. 


Active in the management of the 
F. W. Kelsey Nursery Co., New York, 
until Friday, October 18, Frederick W. 
Kelsey, 85-year-old president of the com- 
pany, died of a heart attack Sunday, 
October 20, at his home at South Orange, 
N. J. 

Mr. Kelsey was born in New York 
state, and he founded the company as a 
young man. In 1895, he was a member 
of the committee of five that prepared 
the charter under which the Essex 
county park system of New Jersey, the 
first county-wide park project in the 
country, was founded. For many years 
he was vice-president of the Essex 
county park commission, 

A member of the American Associa- 
tion of Nurserymen, Mr. Kelsey also be- 
longed to the American Civic Associa- 
tion, the New England Society of the 
Oranges, the American Forestry Asso- 
ciation, the New Jersey Historical So- 
ciety, the American Museum of Natural 
History, the American Game and Pro- 
tective Association, the American Park 
Society, the New York Parks and Play- 
grounds Association, the Foreign Policy 
Association and the Merchants’ Asso- 
ciation of New York. 

Mr. Kelsey is survived by a son, Fred- 
erick T., a lawyer of New York, and 
three grandchildren. Funeral services 
were held October 22, at the late home, 
by the Rev. Dr. Theodore Ludlow, rector 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church of 
the Holy Communion, South Orange. 


T. G. Owen. 


T. G. Owen, founder of the florists’ 
and nursery firm known as T. G. Owen 
& Son, Inc., Columbus, Miss., died at a 
hospital at Birmingham, Ala., October 
19. Funeral services were held from his 
late residence at Columbus October 22. 
Besides trade activities, civic affairs in- 
terested Mr. Owen, who many years ago 
was a leader in the movement which gave 
Columbus an opera house. More re- 
cently, when one of the local papers in- 
stituted a drive to plant the city streets 
with crepe myrtle, Mr. Owen donated a 
quantity of such stock for the purpose. 


John W. Shadow. 


John W. Shadow, 79 years of age, 
president and general manager until 
recently of the Cedar Hill Nurseries, 
Winchester, Tenn., who died in a Nash- 
ville hospital after an illness of sev- 
eral months, was buried in the Win- 
chester cemetery after a funeral serv- 
ice conducted from the home of a daugh- 
ter, Mrs. Hugh Morton, Winchester. The 
Rev. E. U. Robinson, of the Methodist 
Episcopal church, south, officiated. 

Founder, with his father, of one of the 
state’s largest nurseries after he came here 
in 1874 from his birthplace, Warsaw, Ind., 
Mr. Shadow conducted the business per- 
sonally until his retirement several years 
ago. He was well known all over the 
United States by the trade. 

His mother, Mrs. Mary Shadow, 96, 
survives him. Also surviving are his 
widow; three sons, John W., Jr., Winches- 
ter; Edward, Shreveport, La., and Mor- 
ton, Los Angeles, Cal.; two daughters, Mrs. 
Mary Shadow Shook, Ellisville, Miss., and 
Mrs. Morton, Winchester; a sister, Mrs. 
E. W. Chattin, Winchester, and three 
brothers, P. A. and W. R., Minden, La., 
and Austin, Lansing, Tenn. 
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20,000 CHERRY, Montmorency and 
Early Richmond, 2-year, XX 
and inch. 

6,000 SPIRZA, Vanhouttel, 3 to 4 feet 
and 4 to 5 feet. 

25,000 ELMS, American, Vase and Mo- 
line, transplanted, up to #4 
inches. 

10,000 MAPLE, Norway, transplanted, 
up to 2% inches. 

2.000 ARBOR-VIT2, Pyramidalis, up 
to 8 feet. 
400 PINE, Mugho, from 2 to 4 feet. 
1,000 SPRUCE, Norway, sheared, none 
better, 3 to 6 feet. 
600 JUNIPER, Pfitzer’s, 5 to 8 feet 
spread, beauties. 
3.000 ARBOR-VIT2, American, and 
RETINOSPORAS, 4 to 7 feet. 


Send for list on many other items. 


C. M. HOBBS & SONS, Inc. 
Bridgeport, Indiana 


Largest Nursery in Established 
Indiana. 1876. 














~ oe 


1PEACH PITS 





Hickory, N. C. 








PEACH PITS 


OUR PITS COMPARE FAVORABLY 
WITH THE BEST 


HOGANSVILLE NURSERIES 


Hogansville, Georgia 











OREGON-GROWN 
ROSEBUSHES 
Send for List 


PETERSON & DERING, Inc. 


Wholesale Rose Growers 
SCAPPOOSE, OREGON 











PRIVET and BERBERIS 
Splendid Stock 
Write for Special Quotations 


LESTER C. LOVETT 
Milford Delaware 








— RHODODENDRONS — 
KALMIAS and AZALEAS 


Fine nursery-grown and collected plants 
Various sizes in any quantity. 


LINVILLE NURSERIES 


Elevation 4,000 feet 
LINVILLE NORTH CAROLINA 
Address: L. A. and P. J. A. BERCKMANS 


Catalogue upon request Augusta, Georgia 











-—ASPARAGUS ROOTS— 


We offer to the trade one of the largest 
plantings of one and two year roots in 
the East. Write us for prices. 


E. W. Townsend & Sons Nurseries 
Salisbury, Maryland 
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BUSINESS RECORDS. 


Manchester, Conn.—A plan of reor- 
ganization of C. E. Wilson & Co., Ince., 
has been submitted to the Superior 
eourt by the receiver, H. C. Alvord, 
for hearing November 1. If the plan 
is adopted, holders of preferred claims 
aggregating $9,146.45 and unsecured 
claims in the amount of $50 or less 
aggregating $810.04 will be paid forth- 
with in cash in full; holders of secured 
claims aggregating $35,625.63 will de- 
fer collection of the principal amount 
for periods from three to five years; 
holders of unsecured claims in excess 
of $50 aggregating $61,112.67 will re- 
ceive twenty-five per cent presently in 
eash and seventy-five per cent in prior 
preference stock entitled to noncumu- 
lative dividends at five per cent; pres- 
ent holders of preferred stock amount- 
ing to $18,000 will waive past cumula- 
tive dividends and be entitled in 
future to noneumulative dividends; 
present holders of common stock, of 
which $107,000 is now outstanding, will 
donate stock to the company in the 
amount of $75,000. The financial state- 
ment of August 31, 1935, showed cash 
and receivership accounts receivable of 
$27,005.95, pre-receivership accounts re- 
ceivable of $11,239.68, supplies of $4,- 
500 and growing nursery stock carried 
at $59,379.33, against current notes and 
aecounts payable of $71,069.16 and 
mortgage indebtedness long overdue of 
$35,625.63. 





J. A. McDonaup, of the California 
Nursery Co., Niles, Cal., was recently a 
speaker at a meeting of the Northbrae 
Women’s Club, at the Women’s City Club, 
Berkeley, Cal. 


JoHN W. WILcOX, who operates the 
Wileox & Co. Nursery, Costa Mesa, Cal., 
addressed the garden section of the Ebell 
Club, Santa Ana, Cal., last week on 
“What to Plant During the Fall.” 


J. ZEBEHAZY, of the Storrs & Har- 
rison Co., Painesville, O., addressed the 
October meeting of the Garden Club of 
Franklin, Pa., talking on “New and 
Worth-while Planting Material.” 


THE Rainbow’s End Nurseries, Boyn- 
ton, Fla., have a contract to furnish 
plantings for the Florida exhibit to be 
staged at the International building, 
Rockefeller Center, New York, December 
1 to March 1 





CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 











Maclura Aurantiaca Seed (Osage orange 
hedge). Wholesale and retail. 
Ray Wickliffe, Seneca, Kan. 
New Hardy Plants. Get ahead of the lead- 
ers by sending for our list of novelties. 





Gladwood Gardens, Box A, Copemish, Mich. 





Mardy Plants. Over 500 choice and rare 
varieties. New wholesale catalogue tree upon 
request 
D.& C. Hardy Plant Nursery,West minster, Md. 

Roses, field-grown, 2-year, No. 1; Peaches, 
l-year; Cherries, 2-year; Pears, 2-year. Ex- 
tra nice, first-class stock; send for list. 

J. Geraghty & Son, Geneva, N. Y. 

Blue Spruce Shiners, 4 to 6 ft.; Juniperus 
Scopulorum, 5 to 7 ft.; nursery specimens, 
$1.00 to $1.50 per ft., in carload lots. 

__ Upton Gardens, Colorado Springs, Colo. 














Free Peony, Banksii, large, double, flesh 
pink, robust, free-blooming variety. Strong 
shrubs, own roots, each, $3.00. Herbaceous 
Peonies, best varieties. 

Oberlin Peony Gardens, Sinking Spring, Pa. 

Nursery Tools, Leonard fFull-strapped 
Spades, Kunde Knives and Shears, Budding 
and Grafting Supplies. Free 80-page whole- 
sale catalogue illustrates 600 tools. 

A. M. Leonard & Son, Piqua, Ohio. 





NEW TEXAS INSPECTOR. 


Department Duties Enlarged. 


W. T. MeKay, San Antonio, Tex., who 
has been with the state department of 
agriculture for five years in charge of 
the San Antonio territory, has been made 
successor to T. E., Hagan, who entered 
private business and retired as chief 
nursery inspector for Texas. Mr. McKay 
resigned his former position with the 
department last summer and entered the 
service of the United States Department 
of Agriculture, with headquarters at 
Houston, accepting the position of chief 
inspector when Mr. Hagan resigned, ef- 
fective November 1. 

The duties of the chief nursery inspec- 
tor for Texas have been enlarged, and the 
title has been changed to assistant chief 
of the division of horticultural inspection 
and quarantines. H. 8S. Barlow has been 
given the north Texas district as nursery 
inspector, and other inspectors will be 
assigned to the same territory for tem- 
porary work, in order to expedite the 
work of inspecting all florists’ and nurs- 
ery establishments. 


New Fees. 


A revision of fees was made necessary 
in view of the decision of several months 
ago to classify cut flowers as nursery 
stock and make them subject to inspec- 
tion. The new fees became effective Sep 
tember 15. According to quarantine 
proclamation No. 91 of J. E. MeDonald, 
secretary of agriculture, the new scale of 
inspection fees is as follows: 

Ww holesale nursery and florists’ establishments 
(less than 2,000 square feet of glass)—$13.50. 

Wholesale nursery and florists’ establishments 
(more than 2,000 square feet of glass)—$15. 

Wholesale nursery—$10. 

Wholesale and retail nursery—$10. 

Retail nursery—$5 

One-class nursery (retail) —$3.50. 

One-class nursery (wholesale)—$5. 

One-class florists’ establishment (less than 2,000 
square feet of glass 

Wholesale one-class florists’ ouepepent (less 
than 2,000 square Soot of glass)—$3.5 

Cape jasmines—$2. 

Dealers’ sale or —~y ‘yards—$5. 

Dealers in forest - shade trees—$5. 

Berry plants—$3.5 

Orchards, aa, pean, plants, shrubs for 
scions, sprouts, buds—$2.5¢ 

Retail nursery and doriets* establishment (less 
than 2,000 square feet of glass) -50. 

Retail nursery and florists’ establishment (2,000 
to 10,000 square feet of glass)—$12.50. 

Retail nursery and florists’ establishment (10, 
000 to 20,000 square feet of glass) 

Retail nursery and wholesale florists’ estab- 
lishment combined, to be figured at same rate as 
retail nursery and florists’ establishment. 

All florists who have no glass and those with 
less than 2,000 square feet—$3.50. 

Wholesale or retail florists’ establishment with 
2,000 to 10,000 square feet of glass—$7.50. 

Wholesale or retail florists’ establishment with 
10.000 to 20,000 square feet of glass—$10. 

Wholesale or retail florists’ establishment which 
has in excess of 20,000 square feet of glass—$15. 

All florists who grow cut flowers outdoors must 
pay on the basis of three square feet of ground 
being equivalent to one foot glass. 

No fee for outdoor florists’ space to exceed $5. 





FEATURED at the annual show which 
was opened October 5 at the nursery of 
Howard & Smith, Montebello, Cal., was 
the Carrie Jacobs Bond rose, named for 
the composer. Mayor Shaw, Los Angeles, 
presented Mrs. Bond with one of her 
namesake roses in a ceremony at the 
Hollywood Bowl Sunday, September 29. 





Nursery Business for Sale 


The Hillside Nursery, property of the John Ben 
nett Estate, Atlantic Highlands, New Jersey, for 
sale to settle Estate. 
Nursery established for over 30 years, and op 
erated by John Bennett, now deceased. 
For particulars apply to Executo 
c/o Snyder, Roberts Pillsbury, Attorneys 
Atlantic Highlands, New Jerse: 
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MAN NOVEMBER 1, 1935 15 
I 
1 
13 
13 
13 
15 
is LESS THAN CLEAN - NEAT 
15 
6 BURLAP BUNDLES 
a 
15 
12 DOES A KEEPS THE 
14 
Is BETTER JOB MOISTURE IN 
a 
13 
i3 We will send full size working samples that will prove in 
14 your own shipping room that SAXOLIN is superior to any 
other wrapper for retaining dirt and moisture around the roots 
12 and delivering a clean, attractive package. 
" SAXOLIN is two sheets of kraft paper cemented with 
P 
15 asphalt filler and crinkled to stretch and conform to shape of 
15 bundle. 
13 It’s waterproof—tough and easy to handle. 
13 If you are using any special size material for ~aaeien 
13 tell us the size and we will send samples. Try SAXOLIN 
10 now and be ready for your next shipping season. 
13 
16 P — 
Cuase 
16 
i Specialty Dept. -:- Cleveland, Ohio 
14 
13 
‘3 NUCROP SEED 
F PROTECT 
7 French Crab Apple TREES - SHRUBS 
80c Ib. against Rabbits 
10 If you are not using our new Tree French Pear with COPPER SOAP re 
Mover, it is costing too much to move $1.25 Ib. RODENT REPELLENT. 
14 your trees. Write for description. (Special prices on quantities) _— iad aa aes 
Las C-— mical-— effective, 
a DANBURY & EAGLESON Che cen te BO Shen “One Application Lasts Ail Year.” 
? Manufacturers of A tive Tr ing 72 7: Quarts. $1.00 postpaid—protects 100 trees. 
13 Machines, Carts and Wheelbarrows Write for general Forest and Special offer to Nurserymen. 
15 72nd & Mission Rd., Kansas City, Kan. pee ceca aa Write for detailed literature. 
i . 
7 HERBST BROTHERS Castle Chemical Co 
i 92 Warren St. New York, N. Y. Castle Rock, Minn. 
PRINTS, MAPS and FOLIOS 
. PLATE BOOKS SPHAGNUM “PLEASE RECOMMEND-” 
Process Color Printing C °* MOSS °* 
2, 13 rocess olor rin g 0. Carlots or less, write ar as come A Twine men euuarears 
né a sure S the G 
; 701 Searle Bldg., Rochester, N. Y. WISCONSIN MOSS CO. Twine for are © purpore at ce RIGET 
j : ; : EST COST? . Sisal, Java, Cotton, 
. Wisconsin Rapids, Wis. — Send a es Of whet —— a 
using, and let us recommend. No obli- 
o PLATE BOOKS sire 
10 Business is coming back! uaLiry WwooD LABELS FREE! Ast tor folder “Knots the 
15 You will need compact folders, plate 3%x% inches, copper wired, per 1000 79 t ow ‘4 — 8 os. 
books. etc., to help in your selling cam- $1.75 plain $2.25 ainted. , : = ‘ful k ot. Write today ¥ . 
15 paign. Start using our colored photo- Your name and yee printed, 55c any usetu not. e 
graphs. Write for information. extra. , 
B. F. CONIGISKY P. Heinze & Co Gro. B. Carpenter & Co. 
211 Hamilton St. Peoria, Ml. 3446 N. Oakley Ave. Chicago, ml. 440 N. Wells St. Chicago 
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DUTCH BURLAP 
SQUARES 


For balling Evergreens, etc. Bet- 
ter and cheaper. In 8 sizes. 500 
per bale. 
CHINESE TONKIN CANES— 
For staking small trees and ever- 
greens. 9 sizes, bale lots. 
RAFFIA—Headquarters for Red 
Star and 8 other dependable 
brands. Bale lots or less. 
DUTCH BULBS — Tulips, Hya- 
cinths, Crocus, from stock now 
here. Bag lots. 
HARDY LILY BULBS — Jap. 
varieties, also Regale, Candidum, 
etc. 
GRANULATED PEAT — Horti- 
cultural grade, finely pulverized, 
carloads or less. 
BOXWOOD — Sempervirens; 
bushes, balls, pyramids, stand- 
ards. 

INQUIRIES INVITED. 


McHUTCHISON & CO. 


95 Chambers St., New York 





Over 1400 Dealers — In 46 States 


Made Money Last Season 
Selling 


J. & P. ROSE NOVELTIES 


(An increase of 500 over last year) 
:- Ask us for Particulars -: 

















Import of 


FOREIGN TREE SEED 


Export of 


AMERICAN TREE SEED 


For Immediate Shipment 
from New York 


Black Locust Seed 
Mahaleb Cherry Seed 
White Pine Seed 


RAFFIA— AA Quality 
Our Forget-Me-Not Brand 
Guaranteed to satisfy 


JULIUS LOEWITH, INC. 


120 East 16th Street 
NEW YORK CITY 


ROSE TEST GARDENS 


at Newark 
Contain the Roses of the Future 


These Test Gardens contain over 22,000 rose plants—over 1000 named 
varieties and several thousand new unnamed seedlings of our own hybridizing 
and from rose hybridizers in all parts of the world, from which introductions 
are most carefully and rigidly selected. 


—— OTHER SPECIALTIES 
NEW AND IMPROVED Strains in PERENNIALS 
FLOWERING TREES 
ORNAMENTAL TREES 
EVERGREENS 


JACKSON & PERKINS COMPANY 


Wholesale Only 
Distributors and Hybridizers of New Roses & Plant Specialties 


NEWARK, NEW YORK 
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LABELS 
FOR 
NURSERYMEN 


THE 
BENJAMIN CHASE 
COMPANY 


DERRY, N. H. 











Tree and Garden Seeds 
Lily Bulbs 
Catalogue and prices on request 
Edgar L. Kline, Oswego, Ore. 
Agent for 


THE CHUGAI NURSERY Co. 
Yamamoto, near Kobe, Japan 
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REG. US. PAT OFF 


vt A NEW CONTACT 
INSECTICIDE 
¢# @At last! Valuable elms can now be saved 
from the ravages of European Elm Scale—by spraying 
with LORO. Entomologists have found this new contact 
insecticide highly effective for controlling infesta- 
tions when used as a dormant spray. LORO can be 
sprayed on trees near buildings without danger of 
causing objectionable stains. Return the coupon today! 


THE GRASSELLI CHEMICAL CO., INC. 
Founded 1839 Cleveland, O. 


brings you full 
information about 
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THE GRASSELLI CHEMICAL CO., INC. 
629 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 


Please send information about 
LORO for Evropean Elim Scale. 


Nome 









Addr 









City & Stote. 
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